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FAMILIES AND POPULATIONS 
OR 
RECORDS OF TWO SPECIES OF ORTHOPTERA 


K.A.J. Wise 
Auckland Institute and Museum 
Private Bag, Auckland 


Modicogryllus lepidus (Walker, 1869) Family Gryllidae 


In 1977, Mr F.H. Smith of Rotorua provided a specimen of this species collected at 
Maraenui, about 30 km east of Opotiki in Opotiki County on the Bay of Plenty coast. 
He and his family had seen the common cricket (Teleogryllus commodus) there in 
large numbers but had also heard a different cricket for some time and had at last 
caught one. They continued to collect and there is no doubt that a population of M. 
lepidus was established in that area. 


Specimens caught there by the Smith family are: Jan. 1977, 1 o5 30 Jan. 1977, oF 
24 Apr. 1977, 1 nymph; Jan. 1978, 1 o 1 9; 5 Feb. 1980, 3 29. 


This Australian species was originally recorded in New Zealand from one specimen 
taken in Feb. 1966 near Auckland ( Wise, 1969 ). The Museum also has a male 
specimen from Kawau Island (undated) and R.A. Hitchmough took one nymph in 
Auckland on 10 June 1980. 


More recently, a female specimen was swept on 4 Jan. 1987 at Whanarua Bay, Te 
Kaha, in Opotiki Co., about 26 km north-east of Maraenui, by Rosemary Gilbert of 
Auckland Museum. 


Hemiandrus monstrosus Salmon, 1950 Family Stenopelmatidae 


This species has long been known from males as they have an elongate tusk on each 
mandible and, for this reason, are readily identified. 


In 1970, Mr Wes Sanderson and family began to find specimens of this small weta 
on the back porch and inside their home on a mixed-cover holding near Okaihau in 
western Bay of Islands County. Despite searches by myself and the Sandersons over 
several years, both during the day and at night, no colony could be found on the 
property. It was generally thought (from knowledge of other wetas) that this could 


be a ground weta but tree, bush, scrub and open land areas were examined without 
success. Only one specimen was found away from the house, in debris on a tree 
beside the main farm path some 50 m from the back porch, and was thought to be 
a stray occurrence. This individual was, in fact, a missed clue. 


Specimens taken on the property are: Oct. 1970, 1 ¢; 28 May 1973, 1 ¢ in debris 
on tree 13 Sept. 1973, 1 d5 23 Apr. 1974, 1 oS 22 May 1974, 1 %; alive in house, 6 
June 1974, 19, K.A.J.W.; 10 June 1975, 1d, 229; Mar. 1977, 2 dc. 


Females were determined by association with males and their similar appearance. 
They do not have tusks on the mandibles. 


An earlier male specimen in the Museum was taken at Orokawa Bay, Bay of 
Islands (on the North Auckland east coast) on 17 Oct. 1948 by H.C. Abraham. A 
good sketch of a male, found by his children in their garden near Herekino in 
Mangonui County, north of Hokianga Harbour, was received from Mr Roger Gale 
in Oct. 1982 (see figure). He made the interesting comment that "Instead of 
defending itself with the rear legs (as related wetas do - K.A.J.W.) it raises its head 
up and uses its horns...". 


Later, a colony was recorded (in a newspaper article) at Pakanae, near Opononi 
close to the south-eastern shore of Hokianga Harbour in Hokianga County. 
Subsequent ground searches in the area by the author were without result. It was 
not until 6 Feb. 1988 that K.A.J.W. and Rosemary Gilbert, on a Museum field trip, 
contacted Mr Christopher Butler who had earlier found the species at Pakanae. He 
supplied the unexpected information that all the horned wetas occurred in holes in 
red wood manuka (Leptospermum scoparium), but not in white wood kanuka (Kunzea 
ericoides). Many individuals had been seen while the family was cutting a small area 
of manuka/kanuka for firewood. Further, within an hour, this statement was proved 
when we found a large immature individual, with short tusks on the mandibles, 
inside a hole ca. 60 cm above the ground in a young manuka trunk, near his home. 


Ii now appears that some occurrences of H. monstrosus may not indicate the actual 
distribution of the species but only the distribution of infested manuka firewood! It 
is worth noting that all the dates given above (except the nymph taken in February) 
are during or prior to winter - the firewood season. 


However, in the three localities discussed, Okaihau, Pakanae and Herekino, the 
properties were small rural holdings with manuka present locally. The firewood 
being used was probably cut by the families concerned and, in the case of the 


Sandersons, stored on the back porch before use. Thus this tree-living species does 
occur naturally at least in the wide basin area centred on the Hokianga Hbr. on the 
western side of North Auckland. 


References 


Wise, K.A.J. 1969: Three new insect records for the Auckland area, New Zealand. 
Rec. Auckland Inst. Mus. 6 ( 4-6 ) : 423-426. 


Sketch of Herekino male Hemiandrus monstrosus 
by Roger Gale, 18 Oct. 1982 


LIST OF INSECTS REARED AND THEIR HOSTS, 
FROM HAWKES BAY, N.Z. 
T.H. Davies 
84 Beach Road, Haumoana, N.Z. 
LEPIDOPTERA 
Psychidae 


Liothula omnivora Fereday, 1878: From many different species of plants; larvae 
will transfer readily to macrocarpa. 


Tineidae 

Erechthias fulguritella (Walker, 1863): From gall of lacebark. 

Erechthias stilbella (Doubleday, 1843): From gall of wattle. ! 
Tinea pellionella (Linnaeus, 1758): From larvae taken on carpet 1n Hastings. 
Trichophaga tapetzella (Linnaeus, 1758): From fur coat at Te Awanga. 


Gracillariidae 
Phyllonorycter mesaniella (Zeller, 1846): From oak leaves. 
Acrocercops alysidota (Meyrick, 1880): From rust gall of wattle. 


Sesiidae 
Synanthedon tipuliformis (Clerck, 1759): Pupae from redcurrant. 


Oecophoridae 

Barea confusella (Walker, 1864): From rust galls of wattle. 

Phaeosaces compsotypa Meyrick, 1885: From thin-shelled almond, pupated 2 
Sept. 88, emerged 14 Oct. 88. 

Hofmannophila pseudospretella (Stainton, 1849): Larvae attacked and ate pupa of 
Sarisa muriferata (Walker, 1863) being reared in cage. 

Izatha hudsoni Dugdale, 1988: From dead twigs of wineberry. 

Izatha metadelta Meyrick, 1905: From dead twigs of wineberry 


Gelechiidae 
Anisoplaca achyrota (Meyrick, 1885): From seedpods of Norfolk Island hibiscus. 


Carposinidae 
Heterocrossa rubophaga Dugdale, 1988: From raspberry. 


Pyralidae - Pyralinae 
Gauna aegusalis (Walker, 1859): From rust gall of wattle. 


Pyralidae - Pyraustinae 
Sceliodes cordalis (Doubleday, 1843): From pepino fruit. 
Uresiphita polygonalis maorialis (Felder & Rogenhofer, 1875): From lupin. 


Pyralidae - Phycitinae 

Ephestia kuehniella Zeller, 1879: From walnuts purchased at school gala; of 478 
nuts, 293 were infested. 

Plodia interpunctella (Hubner, 1810): One adult emerged from walnut. 


Pterophoridae 
Pterophorus monospilalis (Walker, 1864): From young new tips of five-finger 
tree. 


Tortricidae 
Ctenopseustis obliquana (Walker, 1863): From raspberry, 1988; and from apricot, 
1988. 


Dipterina imbriferana Meyrick, 1881: From a dead wineberry twig. 
Planotortrix excessana (Walker, 1863): From raspberry in 1979 and 1980. 


Pieridae | 
Pieris rapae (Linnaeus, 1758): Appears to be attacking plants other than cabbage. 


Geometridae 
Declana atronivea (Walker, 1865): From five-finger tree. . 
Epiphryne undosata (Felder & Rogenhofer, 1875): From thousand jacket, Hoheria 


populnea; also from cabbage tree. 


Noctuidae - Agaristinae ~ . 
Phalaenodes glycinae Lewin, 1805: From larvae on grapevine in Napier and 


Haumoana. 


Noctuidae - Plustinae 
Chrysodeixis eriosoma (Doubleday, 1843): Will feed on any plant as larvae, 
attacks house plants if female comes inside through open windows. 


Noctuidae - Hadeninae 
Graphania ustistriga (Walker, 1857): Two adults from cyclamen plant. 


COLEOPTERA 


Cerambycidae 
Prionoplus reticularis White, 1843: Adults from dead pine tree. 
Oemona hirta (Fabricius, 1775): From lemon and lime trees. 


Undetermined species: From specimen feeding in kiwi fruit vine, living in centre 
of the branch. 


Xylotoles laetus (White, 1846): First appeared from five-finger tree in garden; 
the tree was eventually killed by the larvae. Next appeared in almond nuts 
growing close to the dead five-finger. Larvae lived between soft outer and 
inner hard shell and did not affect the kernel. In the soft-shell variety of 
almond the larvae fed on the kernel. Adults reared from both types of 


almonds. 
Arhopalus ferus (Mulsant, 1863): From pine firewood. 


Elateridae 
Thoramus wakefieldi Sharp, 1877: Pupa found in decayed pine tree stump. 


Anobiidae 
Undetermined species: Fed on tree bracket fungus. 


Scolytidae 
Hylurgus ligniperda (Fabricus, 1787): Large number from bark of pine firewood. 


Histeridae: Two species infest all kinds of fruit including almonds. 


DIPTERA 


Syrphidae 
Merodon equestris (Fabricius, 1794): From daffodil bulbs. 


Muscidae 


Fannia canicularis (Linnaeus, 1758): From dead cat. 


Cecidomyidae 


Undetermined species (2): From rust galls of wattle. 


Mycetophilidae 


Undetermined species: Emerged from well decayed pine tree. 


Sciaridae 


Sciara agraria Felt, 1897: From green ginger. 


Tipulidae 


Undetermined specics: From decayed pine tree. 


HYMENOPTERA 


Alysia manducator Panzer: Emerged from pupae of Fannia canicularis (Linnaeus, 


1758). 


Undetermined species: Parasitic wasp in cage with species of Anobiidae; these 
were the only two insects in the cage, wasp possible parasite of the beetle. 


REFERENCE 


DUGDALE, J.S. 1988. Lepidoptera - annotated cataloguc, and keys to family- 
group taxa. Fauna of New Zealand No. 14. 


DEGREE RESEARCH PROJECTS ON 
ENTOMOLOGICAL TOPICS AT 
NZ UNIVERSITIES: 1989 


List compiled by George Gibbs 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND: 
Zoology Department 


Ph.D, Craig Millar 


Michael Morris 


Chris khite 


An experimental investigation of Melanism. 


Photoperiodic control of seasonal 
behaviour of the leafroller moth 
Planotortrix excessana (Walker). 


A genetic analysis of two species of 
leafroller moths. 


M.Sc. Andrew Bullivant 


Mark Hoddle 


Chris Jowett 


Terril Marais 


Peter Waddell 


UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO: 
Department of Biological Sciences 


Ph.D. M. Kirman 
S.T. Tan 

fy Tere J. Edwards 
N. Bell 
P. Brown 
B. Moyle 


G. Wise 


MASSEY UNIVERSITY: 
Department of Botany & Zoology 


Ph,D Paul Cary 


Max Overton 


M.Sc Warwick Beban 


David Woodward 


Catherine McIvor 


Development of the oscillator model for 
the clock of Hemideina thoracica. 


The reproductive biology of Apion ulicis 
(Coleoptera : Apionidae). 


A predation study of the Mahoenui Giant 
Weta (Deinacrida sp.). 


Biology, pest status and host plant 
relationships of Thysanoplusia orichalcea 
(Lepidoptera : Noctuidae). 


Male recognition in interspecific hybrids 
of Drosophila. 


Systematics and phylogeny of Aradidae 
(Hemiptera). 


A chemical analysis of some New Zealand 
honeys. 


Ecological and biological studies on 
bdellid mites predatory on lucerne fleas. 


The effects of endophytic fungus in rye 
grass on feeding in the Argentine stem 
weevil. 


Sensory ecology and general biology of 
the beach beetle Chaerodes trachyscelides. 


Taxonomy and ecology of New Zealand leaf 
litter pseudoscorpiones. 


The biology of the three introduced fishes 
perch, rudd, and catfish, including a 
study of their insect diet. 


Life history and reproductive biology of 
Hemideina crassidens. 


Reproductive biology of admiral 
butterflies of the genus Bassaris. 


Diapause and population dynamics in the 
cinnabar moth, Tyria jacobaeae, 


Food demand and availability for colony 
development of Bonbus terrestris 
(Hymenoptera : Apidae). 


Nosema disease in Bombus. 
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B.Sc, Hons Vaughan Keesing 


Elizabeth Hyne 


Martin Williams 


Lisa Newton 


Department of Plant Health 


M. Phil Peter Bell 

M. Hort 

Sci Diana Robertson 
Ph.D Joan Manley 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY: 


School of Biological Sciences 


Ph. 8. John Herbert 


A.R. Qureshi 


B,Sc, Hons Gary Faulds 


Kay Fechney 


Mary Richards 


The e.fects of insecticides on 
Hemisarcoptes coccophagus (Acari 
Hemisarcoptidae), a predator of the scale 
Hemiberlesia latania. 


Effect of '‘'Tekna’, a formulation of 
Bacillus thuringiensis, on Chironomidae 
and other animals in Lake Horowhenua. 


The effect of introduced trout on the diet 
of New Zealand blue duck. 


Variability and selectivity in the diet 
of New Zealand blue duck. 


Insecticide resistence in diamond back 
moth, (Plutella xylostella). 


Natural products as plant protective 
agents. 


Host plant relationships of greenhouse 
whitefly (Trialevrodes vaporariorum). 


Biochemical characterisation of larvae of 
porina (Wiseana spp.) and its implications 
for pest management. 


Characterisation of glutathione’ S- 
transferases from housefly, Musca 
domestica. 


Use of fluorigenic substrates for the 


study of insect glutathione S- 
transferases. 


Analysis of the establishment and seasonal 
development of Vespula vulgaris and 
Vespula germanica (Hymenoptera : Vespidae) 
colonies in Wellington City, New Zealand, 


Cytogenetic and allozyme variation in New 
Zealand wetas (Orthoptera 
Stenopelmatidae) , especially of the tree 
weta Hemideina crassidens from the Cok 
Strait region, 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY : 


Zoology Department 


Ph.D. Russell Death 


Thomas Matheson 


Simon D. Pollard 


Barbara Schakau 


Alastair M. Suren 


Mary Whitehouse 


M,Sc Karen Bowden 


W. Lindsay Chadderton 


Jonathon S. Harding 


Richard Harris 


Wayne Linklater 


Mike Tarsitano 


Andrew van Olphen 


B.Sc. Hons Joanne Wilson 


Environmental variability : its effect on 
stream foodweb structure. 


Central integration pathways for 
information from the femoral chordotonal 
organ of the locust. 


A comparative study of the behaviour of 
New Zealand crab spiders (Aranaea 
Thomisidae). 


The succession of the subfossil chironmid 
fauna (Diptera) of selected lakes in the 
South Island, NZ, during the Holocene. 


The ecological role of aquatic bryophytes 
in high alpine streams. 


Interrelationships between communication, 
social structure and behavioural 
plasticity. 


Patterns of social organisation in the 
genera Scytodes and Stegodyphus. 


The ecology of Stewart Island freshwater 
communities. 


Factors affecting inflow and outlet stream 
benthic communities from three Westland 
lakes. 


The diet and impact of wasps in Nelson and 
Westcoast beech forests. 


Relationship between land form and aquatic 
community structure. 


Detouring in the Salticid. 


Feeding biology of Dysdera _  crocata 
(Araneae : Dysderidae) a _ specialist 
predator of woodlice? 


Intraspecific and interspecific 
competition between larval stages of 
chironomids for a range of resources. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE: 
Department of Entomology 


Ph.D. Richard George 


Erik Ellis 
Rye Senjen 
John Holland 
John Marris 
Dirceu Gassen 
Susan Worner 
Kamal Kabir 
, Agr. Sci Mark McNeill 


Tim Herman 


Rory Gordon 


Patricia Keown 


M, App. Sci Peter Holder 


Devika Delpachitra 


M. Hort Sci Denise Cone 


David Manktelow 


B, Hort Sci 


(lions ) Barbara Brown 


Kay Chadfield 


Kathryn Kelly 


Toxicological responses of scale insects 
to insecticides. 


NZ flower thrips as a vector of plant 
fungal pathogens. 


Expert systems development for insect 
sampling programmes. 


Effect of fluvalinate on spider mites and 
thrips. 


Effect of Sphecophaga on vespid wasp 
populations. 


Population dynamics of Argentine stem 
weevil. 


Phenological models for predictions of 
pest population dynamics. 


Distribution of resistant European red 
mite populations. 


Effect of chemicals on parasitism of 
Sitona discoideus eggs. 


Chemical control of brassica pests. 


Evaluation of the biological control of 
nodding thistle in the Bay of Plenty. 


Studies on the control of thistles by 
Trichosirocalus horridus. 


Biology of Anisoplaca ptyoptera on gorse. 


Effect of temperature on the biology of 
the ragwort flea beetle. 


Interactions between Bacillus 
Churingiensis and lightbrown apple moth. 


Effect of fungicides used for black spot 
control on integrated mite control. | 


Studies on the pollination of red clover 
by bumble bees. 


Cotoxicity of Bacillus thuringiensis and 
fluvalinate to lightbrown apple moth. 


A comparison of the soil surface fauna 
diversity between an organic husbandry 
area and a conventionally managed one. 
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Craig Phillips 


Gillian Searle 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO: 
Microbiology Department 


Ph.D. Ross McDonald 


Sean Davison 


Nigel McMillan 


M.Sc, Renae Wilkie 


B.Sc, Hons Lynette Finnie 


Stephanie Watson 


Zoology Department 


Ph.D Ilona Dean 


Stephen Power 


M.Sc, Tim Giles 


David Taylor 


B.Sc, Hons Sarah Day 


Adrian Patterson 


An expert system for the management of 
Sitona weevil in lucerne. 


The toxicity of herbicides and herbicide 
additives and the dispersal qualities of 
fluvalinate to the gorse mite (Tetranychus 
lintearius [DuFour]). 


Studies on “the plasmids in Bacilus 
popillae. | 


Some aspects of the molecular biology of 
Wiseana iridescent virus. 


Genetic and physical mapping of the DNA 
from Costelytra zealandica iridescent 
virus. 


The biological activity of "Tolypin". 


A comparative study of "Tolypin" 
expression in Tolypocladium spp. {Fungi 
Imperfecti). 


The expression of the 135kD crystal toxin 
of Bacillus thuringiensis var israelensis 
in E. coli and the yeast Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae. 


Characterisation of biogenic amine binding 
sites in the brain of the honeybee, Apis 
mellifera. 


Development in the primary olfactory 
centres in the brain of the honeybee. 


Identification of reliable indicators of 
pollen deficiency in honeybees. 


Biogenic amines in the brain of the 
honeybee. 


The nutritional value of local species of 
pollen. 


Colour vision in native bees. 


IL 


A POSSIBLE NEW RECORD OF A PARASITE 
ATTACKING THE BAGWORM MOTH, 
LIOTHULA OMNIVORUS (FEREDAY). 


T H Davies 
84 Beach Road, Haumoana. 


Thirty bagworms were collected locally for rearing adult moths. On 1 November, two 
female ichneumon wasps, (Xanthopimpla rhopalocera Krieger.) were seen flying in the 
cage containing the bagworms. The next day a further female was seen and yet 
another on the 3rd day. 


After the initial emergence of the wasps, the remaining bagworms were placed in 
separate containers to enable individual identification of parasitised moths. 


Xanthopimpla was liberated to control the leafroller species of Tortricidae and it 
now appears to have turned its attention to the bagworm. 


Species identification was confirmed by the DSIR, Havelock North. 


re 


CHRYSOMYA MEGACEPHELA (Fabricius, 1794) 
(DIPTERA: CALLIPHORIDAE) 
ESTABLISHED IN NEW ZEALAND 


T J B Herman 
DSIR, Plant Protection | 
Private Bag, Auckland 


Chrysomya megacephela (Fabricius, 1794), the latrine blowfly, has recently established 
in metropolitan Auckland. The first specimens, two females, were collected by the 
author in January 1990 in a house at Orakei and were identified by Dr B A 
Holloway. Further specimens, males and females, were subsequently collected at 
Orakei on dog faeces. More recently, this fly has been found inside buildings in 
Queen Street, Newmarket and Ponsonby. Specimens from all of these localities have 
been deposited in the NZ Arthropod Collection, DSIR Auckland. 


The latrine blowfly is found throughout the Pacific, Asia and Northern Australia 


and has also been recorded on Islands in Madagasian region (Hardy, 1981, Zumpt, 
1965) but the species apparently did not establish in New Zealand at that time. 
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The maggots commonly feed on decomposing organic matter such as carcasses and 
faeces, but the NZAC has specimens collected from flystruck goats in Vanuatu. The 
adults are strongly attracted to human excreta (hence the common name) and to 
exposed foods, especially fish, meat and anything sweet. They are important vectors 
of internal parasites of man and other animals (Zumpt, 1965). 


The distinguishing features of C. megacephela, compared with C. rufifacies 
(Macquart, 1843) the hairy maggot blowfly are as follows: 


Blue to blue-green body colour (c.f. green body colour) uniformly yellow or orange 
jowls (c.f. orange and brown jowls.) 


- dark prothoracic spiracles (c.f. white spiracles.) 

- very large upper facets of the compound eye sharply demarcated from lower 
small facets in males (c.f. less distinction between large and small facets.) 

- apex of the fifth tergite not split in females (c.f. split apex). 


REFERENCES 


Dear, J. P. 1986: Calliphoridae (Insecta:Diptera) Fauna of New Zealand No 8. 
Wellington, DSIR publishing Centre. 88p. 


Hardy, D.E. 1981: Diptera:Cyclorrhapha IV. Insects of Hawaii 14. University Press of 
Hawaii. vii + 491p. 


Zumpt, F. 1965: Myiasis in man and animals in the old world, London, Butterworths. 
xv + 267p. 
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MANTIDS IN MY GARDEN 


O G Green 
40 Preston Avenue, Henderson, Auckland 8 


In a twenty minute spell of beating ornamental shrubs and herbs in our garden on 
3 March 1990, Miomantis caffra outnumbered Orthodera ministralis 19 to one; the 
latter being a single adult specimen (sex not noted). M. caffra was present in all 
stages except Ist instar, and included two males, four females (one of whom attacked 
the point of the beating stick when disturbed!) and the rest nymphs. 
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Two of the nymphs were brown, and were well camouflaged anongst the foliage. The 
rest were a bright turquoise-green and were quite conspicuous against the dark green 
foliage. When sitting on the leaves of a purple barberry their camouflage didn’t work 
at all! 


One nymph sitting, or rather lying on a nikau palm frond, looked as if it had been 
pressed between the leaves, but stood up and moved without difficulty when it was 
nudged gently. 


The only other insect which outnumbered M. caffra in this brief exercise of beating 
and searching was Scolypopa australis; its numbers were in the uncountable range, 
and the ant Technomyrmex albipes - all over the beating sheet when a certain scale- 
infested fuschia bush was tapped! The square-ended crab spider, Sidymella sp. was 
present in numbers roughly similar to M. caffra. Both of these predators readily take 
the passion vine hoppper in captivity when offered, but they have not made a 


noticeable dent in the population outside. 
= 


ENTOMOLOGIST SETS NEW RECORD AT MT SMART 
or 
IRIDOMYRMEX HUMILIS ESTABLISHED IN NEW ZEALAND 


O R Green 
40 Preston Avenue, Henderson, Auckland 8 


I have become very familiar with ants in the field, both from watching them in my 
own back yard and in captive colonies, and by collecting them almost everywhere I 


20. 


I recently took part in the opening ceremony for the Commonwealth Games. 
During rehearsals at Mt Smart Stadium, the reddish-brown ants I saw in trails on 
the concrete steps of the grandstand did not "ring a bell", so I decided to collect 
some and have a closer look. Checking them in the lab against intercepted 
specimens and descriptions, I was convinced they were the Argentine ant, 
Iridomyrmex humilis, not previously recorded from New Zealand. Dave Manson, who 
has much expertise with intercepted insects, agreed with my diagnosis, and we sent 
specimens to Bob Taylor, ant specialist in Australia, who confirmed our suspicions. 


Further searching of the Mt Smart area revealed these ants are very common on 


garden flowers in streets surrounding the stadium. The only other ant commonly 
taking nectar from flowers in New Zealand is the relatively large Paratrechina vaga 
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and occasionally the smaller Technomyrex albipes and I. glaper will visit flowers. All 
three are introduced species with black colouration. We also found the Argentine 
ant in litter bins where fruit juice or soft drink containers had been deposited, and 
many ant trails across the footpaths. We disturbed one nest site under the edge of 
a curb on O’Rourke Road near the stadium, although we did not find the queen. 


At the next rehearsal, I discovered their trails even at the top of No. 1 grandstand, 
where I had gone for a better vantage point for photographs. In the evening, when 
the floodlights came on at dusk, winged males began alighting on those of us 
performing in light coloured clothing. 


Argentine ant workers bite, which is something New Zealanders (Aucklanders 
anyway) are becoming used to since the arrival of its close cousin J. anceps, a slightly 
larger ant, with long legs and which is very fast running and a greyish black colour. 
Iridomyrmex humilis moves very quickly, and has relatively longer legs than the more 
familiar T. albipes or I. glaber - the two most common household invading ants. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries recommended that the Auckland 
Regional Council have the grandstands of the stadium sprayed because of the 
nuisance value of the ants to spectators at the games. MAF is taking no steps to 
eradicate the Argentine ant because it is apparently already well established. It 
seems likely that it has been in New Zealand at least one season before this chance 
encounter. John Walsby, writer for the New Zealand Herald, has conjured up 
amusing images of the Opening Ceremony at Mt Smart with teams of the highly 
organised social ants performing their own well-rehearsed marching routines (trails) 
but only one person recognising them! 


ee a 
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Letter to the Editor 
Dear John 


At the 1990 AGM of the Auckland Branch, a motion was passed to write a letter to 
Jane Larkindale, author of "A study of Spiders" (The Weta, 12:2 25-40), to commend 
her on a fine study and encourage her to continue this research on biological 
behaviour. Auckland Branch members have been very impressed by her work on 
spiders. 


Since we understand the address given is no longer valid for Jane, we publish our 
congratulations in The Weta in the hope she may read it. 


Thank you Jane, for your contribution to our knowledge of web-building spiders. 


Olwyn Green 
(Secretary, Auckland Branch) 
*x 
AUCKLAND BRANCH NOTES 
Auckland Branch Committee for 1990 


Chairman: Garth Allen 
Secretary: Olwyn Green 
Treasurer: Chris Green 
Committee: Pate Dale, Rudy Sunde, Peter Maddison, Grace Hall, 
Pam Dale, Pat Sunde, Penny Mutu. 
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Chairmans report to the AGM 
(Auckland Branch) 


This was the year of the festival of sport, of vigorous attempts at bi-culturalism, our 
country’s sesqui-centenial, the year we excelled all others at selling ourselves to the 
world by electronic and video magic. We also went through some pretty hard times 
as the user pay philosophy bit harder, pension schemes and old age become harder 
to contemplate and everyone is kept more vigorous for longer by the new regime of 
being more responsible for ourselves. We may in future look back at the rebirth of 
the Taua wakas at Okahu Bay, at the re-enactment of the signing of the treaty of 
Waitangi, at the loss of the meeting house at Bastion Point, or the impressive 
ceremony marking the gifting of the pare and noticeboard to the National Arthropod 
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Collection upstairs. May we also remember the perestroika in our midst, as the once 
proud Entomological Division became part of the new Plant Protection Division. 


For me, I hope we will all look back at the 1989/90 year as the year we matured a 
little. When field trips yielded not just insect specimens but friendships and 
understanding of the other person’s point of view, and hopefully a_ better 
understanding of the environment and deeper commitment to the conservation for 
posterity of this beautiful land of ours. 


So much for philosophy: now follows a list of the activities of the Auckland Branch. 
February Debate "That biological control should not be allowed". 


March "What do insects mean to me": An erudite and 
wittily stimulating address by John Morton. 


April Field trip to Tawharenui Regional Reserve to 
follow the "Ecology trail". (A full set of notes is 
available from the ARC Regional Reserves 
Offices and are much better than the short 
form of handout.) 


April Insects and Spiders: Joint meeting with Auckland Zoological Soc. 
May Annual video evening, using private video clips. 
June Insects I have reared and loved: Pritam Singh 
on Insect rearing. A new approach to insect 
diet. 
July The Conservation of Tahuna Torea: Chris 


Barfoot and his favourite local reserve. 


July Field trip to Tahuna Torea, What Chris Barfoot 
has achieved at the Tamaki estuary. 


August Kiwi fruit and insects in China. David Stevens 
and a travelogue. 


September Annual Dinner: Peter Maddison’ on 
Entomologists of the Pacific basin. 
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October Insects and Fungi: collection of Macro lense 
slides by Ron Fitzwilliam, Past President of NZ 
Photographic Soc. 
October Second field trip to Tawharenui to explore rest 
of reserve. 
November Pests and Preserving: Collecting and curating 
techniques for young and old by Polly McColl. 
November Field trip to volcanic caves in Mt Eden lead by Brenda May. 
Garth Allen 
Chairman. 


Insect Conservation 


A symposium "The Conservation of Insects and Their Habitats", 
organised by the Royal Entomological Society of London took place 
in the Physics Lecture Theatre of Imperial College on the 14th 
and 15th of September 1989. It was the 15th in the Royal 
Entomological Society's series of symposia and was organised by 
Dr Mark Collins (co-author of IUCN Invertebrate Red Data book), 
and Dr J.A. Thomas of the Institute of Terrestrial Ecology, 
Furzebrook. Its aim was to create a focus for international 
insect conservation by bringing together experts from all over 
the World to review the problems and recent initiatives, and to 
give emphasis to the solutions being developed. It was 
extremely well organised and must be considered a great success 
as well as being very timely. The Proceedings will be published 
this year by Academic Press. The programme was as follows:- 


THURSDAY, 14 SEPTEMBER 


0830 Registration 
0900 The President of the Royal Entomological Society 
Introduction 


KEYNOTE SPEECH 


0915 N. W. Moore (Cambridge, UK) 
Observe extinction or conserve diversity? 
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SESSION 1 REGIONAL REVIEWS 


1000 P. Opler (US Fish and Wildlife Service, USA) 
North American problems and perspectives 
1045 Coffee 
1115 P. Greenslade (CSIRO Division of Entomology, Australia) & 
T. R. New (La Trobe University, Australia) 
Australia: conservation of a continental insect fauna 
1200 F. G. Howarth (Bishop Museum, Hawaii) & G. W. Ramsay (Dept. of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, New Zealand) 
The conservation of island insects and their habitats 
1245 Lunch 


SESSION 2 EUROPEAN ISSUES 


1430 K. Mikkola (University of Helsinki, Finland) 
Northern and eastern European insect conservation 
1515 W.H. M. Geraedts (The Netherlands) 
Mapping, monitoring and surveys of insect distribution in Europe: past, 
present and future 
1600 Tea | 
1630 J. P. Dempster (University of Cambridge, UK) 
Fragmentation, isolation and mobility 
1715 M. 8B. Usher (University of York, UK) & R. G. Jefferson (Nature Conservancy 
Council, UK) 
Creating new and successional habitats for insects 
1800 Reception and poster session in RESL rooms 


FRIDAY 15th SEPTEMBER 
SESSION 3. MANAGING TEMPERATE LANDS FOR INSECTS 


0915 G.N. Foster (West of Scotland College, UK) 
| Conserving insects of aquatic and wetland habitats 

1000 M.S. Warren & R. Key (Nature Conservancy Council, UK) 
Woodlands; past, present and potential for insects 

1045 Coffee : 

1115 J. A. Thomas (Institute of Terrestrial Ecology, UK) & A. Erhardt (Botanisches | 

Institut der Universitat Basel, Switzerland) 

Lepidoptera as indicators of change in the semi-natural grasslands of lowland 
and upland Europe — 

1200 J. W. Dover (The Game Conservancy, UK) 
Conservation of insects on farmland 

1245 Lunch 
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SESSION 4 SPECIAL TOPICS 


1415 M.G. Morris (Institute of Terrestrial Ecology, UK) & N. M. Collins (World 
Conservation Monitoring Centre, UK) 
The utilisation and value of non-domesticated insects 
1500 E. Balletto (Universita di Turino, Italy) , 
Mediterranean insect conservation — the importance of Pleistocene refugia 
1545 Tea 
1600 K.S. Brown (Universidade Estadual De Campinas, Brazil) oz 
Insects as indicators of Neotropical palaeoenvironments and their biotas 
1645 S. L. Sutton (Leeds University) & N. M. Collins (World Conservation 
Monitoring Centre, UK) 
Insects and rain forest conservation 
1730 Concluding remarks 
1800 Reception and poster session in RESL rooms 


The symposium was well attended - for most sessions, probably 
more than 200 people attended and the hall seemed comfortably 
full. Apart from Rowan Emberson and myself other expatriate New 
Zealanders who attended were Ms Annette Walker and Mrs Kitty 
Southern. Australians Penny Greenslade, Tim New and Ian 
Thornton were present also. Displays were set up in the foyer 
to the Physics Lecture Theatre and in the rooms of the Royal 
Entomological Society. A display of particular interest dealt 
with the breeding of the Wellington weta, Hemideina crassidens 
at the London Zoo, Regent's Park. 


The symposium: - 


ee Brought together information about insect conservation in 
regional reviews for Britain, Europe, USA, Brazil, 
Australia, New Zealand and Hawaii, and reflected the general 
lack of information about the conservation status of insects 
in Africa, Asia Minor, India, Asia, the Far East, South 
America except Brazil, and the Pacific except Hawaii. 


ii. Covered the effect of management practices on insect 
populations in various European habitats, including 


farmland. 


iii. Updated information about the latest technology in producing 
distribution maps, and other maps used in conservation work. 


iv. Reviewed the commercial value of non-domesticated insects. 


Vv. Showed that potential problems may result from _ the 
fragmentation of habitats and creation of isolated 


populations of insects. 


vi. Emphasised the conservation problems and mega-diversity of 
tropical rain forest insects. 
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vii. Drew attention to the emerging biodiversity crisis. 
The general points which came out of the symposium were 


1. 


ee 


iii. 


iv. 


The general global deterioration of the world's insect 
fauna. 


The increasing concern about the biodiversity crisis (i.e. 
the increasing rate of extinction). 


The taxonomic impediment - often only up to half the insect 
species of a region are known, and for many regions, even 
fewer. Regions with fewest systematists and least 
information are the ones with the greatest problem. 
Although it is generally acknowledged that the fauna must 
be known before it can be properly managed and conserved, 
the science of systematics is itself endangered and almost 
extinct in most Universities in the UK and USA - an 
irrational situation, when more and more people are becoming 
concerned about the biodiversity crisis, and when 
conservation awareness and its political influence are 
increasing. Perhaps the biodiversity crisis could be 
exploited to improve the popularity and political clout of 
systematics! 


Most conservation work with insects seems to deal with 
butterflies (see for example Antenna 14(1): 20-23, 1990, 
review of symposium "The future of butterflies in Europe: 
strategies for survival). These are probably excellent 
indicator species for habitat condition. However, in New 
Zealand the butterfly fauna is very small. 


Most management strategies for species and habitats rest 
heavily on “human management" rather than on "nature 
management". In general, Europeans lack a vision of their 
ecosystem in its pristine state. It has been utilised and 
modified by man for thousands of years and some of the 
insect species have developed an equilibrium with the 
traditional management practices which have evolved. For 
this very practical reason, their conservation efforts are 
mostly species-based rather than habitat-based, and their 
aim is to maintain the equilibrium and prevent further 


change. Little if any thought is given to creating 
naturally-sustainable ecosystems as is usually done in New 
zealand. This means that European reserves are "human- 


managed" rather than "nature-managed" and that resources 
must be devoted to their management in perpetuity. 
Resources of course, may not be always available. 


A vital issue, which was almost universally ignored, is the 
continual growth of the human component, in the World ecosysten, 
and its increasing use of the natural resources in a non- 
sustainable way. Without sustainability, our conservation 
effort is futile will ultimately be wasted. 


G.W. Ramsay 
67 Kohu Road 
TITIRANGI 
AUCKLAND 7 
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The IUCN and Invertebrate Conservation 


The IUCN ("International Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources" - proposed new name "World Conservation 
Union") is a union of governmental and non-governmental 
organisations including Institutions and Societies (the Royal 
Forest & Bird Protection Society of New Zealand is a member), 
other organisations, and individuals. It is broadly based and 
its General Assembly meets triennially. All appointments, 
Commissions, Groups and so on are established for a 3-year period 
only, but are eligible for reappointment. The General Assembly 
establishes a Council which comprises 24 Regional Councillors (Dr 
Carolyn Burns is the New Zealand Regional Councillor), 6 
Commission Chairpersons, a President, a Treasurer, and co-opted 
members. A Director-General (Dr Martin Holdgate) is responsible 
to the Council and has under him a Director of Science and 
Conservation (at present also Dr Holdgate) and a Director of 
Administration. Each of these officers controls a number of 
permanent paid staff, including field staff in various regional 
offices and scientific and technical staff spread amongst 
Tropical Forests, Wetlands, National Parks and Protected Areas, 
Marine Habitats, and Species conservation groups. 


The World Conservation Monitoring Centre (WCMC), formerly the 
IUCN Conservation Monitoring Centre, Cambridge, fits in here 
under the Species group. The WCMC is controlled by a Board of 
Directors which operates under an agreement between WCMC, WWF and 
UNEP (United Nations Environment Programme). It is a focal 
point for the Species Survival Commission Groups and has become 
a consultancy. Recently severe funding problems which resulted 
from the World Wide Fund for Nature (WWF, formerly World Wildlife 
Fund) opting to control its own funds rather than delegate this 
responsibility to the IUCN have had to be faced. 


The mission of the WCMC is to provide data on biodiversity. To 
achieve this it is upgrading its data-handling facilities and 
information management by changing to a system which utilises 
up-to-date technology. Information gathering is essential and 
a package is being developed which will establish protocols and 
introduce standardised systems. All of this is taking the bulk 
of the present funds. It is part of the WCMC responsibility to 
recognise gaps in conservation work. However it has been 
possible to prepare an atlas of tropical forests based on 
critical site data is one of these. 


The IUCN also has a largely voluntary component which consists 
of several Commissions covering Education, Sustainable 
Development, Environmental Law, Ecology and Species Survival. 
The Species Survival Commission (SSC) (Chairperson Dr George 
4b) has some permanent staff and comprises approximately 2,300 
ntary members. Its Steering Committee controls - 8 Regional 
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Task Forces, the Fish, Herpetology, and Plant Task Forces, 100 


Specialist Groups, 150 Regional Members, 100 Honorary 
Consultants, and 70-80 collaborative organisations. The 
Specialist Groups are made up of volunteers — scientists, 


conservation professionals, and laypersons. Their function is 
to advise the SSC of conservation needs and priorities, to 
promote field projects, and to write and publish conservation 
action plans aimed at Governments, conservation organisations and 
donors/sponsors. There have been financial cutbacks 
(invertebrate groups have been starved) and fund-raising has 
become urgent. 


Of the 100 Specialist Groups only 5 - Ants, Cave Fauna, 
Lepidoptera, Mollusca and Odonata - concern invertebrates. A 
meeting of the chairpersons of these five IUCN Species Survival 
Commission Invertebrate Specialist Groups, and other invited 
persons was held in the Library of the Royal Entomological 
Society of London on Wednesday 13th September 1989. It was 
chaired by Dr Simon Stuart, SSC, IUCN, Gland, Switzerland, and 
aimed to review the situation, discuss the problems, and make 
recommendations. The imbalance between the number of 
Invertebrate Specialist Groups and the number of Vertebrate 
Specialist Groups should be redressed. 


The need for an additional Task Force, the Invertebrate Task 
Force, was generally acknowledged. There should be clearly 
defined objectives and reporting dates, and it should develop a 
strategy for coordinated invertebrate conservation for IUCN 
member organisations and other appropriate groups. The profile 
of invertebrates should be raised - they greatly outnumber all 
other animals and play a key role in all ecosystems. 


There was strong support for the establishment of more 
Invertebrate Specialist Groups, Some support could be 
available for these. The priority for groups to cover bees, 
Crustacea, Coleoptera, Orthoptera, a fresh water group, 
earthworms, and spiders was recognised. Already, since the 
meeting, an unofficial Orthoptera Specialist group is being 
formed. The Lepidoptera Specialist Group, of which Dr George 
Gibbs is a New Zealand member, is especially active under the 
chairmanship of Dr Tim New (La Trobe University Victoria), 


Three main recommendations emerged from the meeting - an 
Invertebrate Task Force should be established; the marketing of 
IUCN publications should be improved; an IUCN staff member with 
responsibility for invertebrates should be appointed. 


The scene seems set for good progress to be made in Invertebrate 
Conservation. 


G.W. Ramsay 
67 Kohu Road 
TITIRANGI 
AUCKLAND 7 
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